THE  ELIZABETHANS

great Elizabethans and one of the chief prophets of the
coming age. It is a significant fact that he belonged to an
old Catholic family and, though he soon abandoned Roman-
ism, he was brought up, to use his own words, "among people
of a proscribed religion, accustomed to despise death and
greedy of an imaginary martyrdom". In the last decade of
the sixteenth century young Jack Donne's Songes and Sonnets,
his daring Elegies and his cynical and disturbing prose Para-
doxes and Problems were being handed round in manuscript
in London and were shocking and delighting their readers.
His poetry is not the poetry of Arcadia. It is remarkable for
its concentrated passion, its intellectual agility, and its for-
cible dramatic power. Donne had learnt much from the
dramatists, and he brings into lyrical poetry their abrupt and
vivid colloquialism. With a single scornful line he shatters
all the melodious commonplaces of Petrarcan compliment:

For Godsake hold your tongue, and let me love.

He writes of no imaginary shepherds and shepherdesses, but
of his own spiritual, intellectual and amorous adventures. He
is a realist, not in the sense of one who copies external facts,
but of a writer whose chief care is for truth and fidelity to
personal experience rather than to beauty. tHe is often scorn-
ful, cynical, disillusioned and sardonic, but he is never tired
or feeble. He, too, is an Elizabethan, and he plunges into the
new adventure of introspection with the same ardour that
carried Drake into the Pacific and Spenser into the en-
chanted glades of Fairyland.